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the blood of Nausherwan, the Just, ran in his veins, and raved
about the injustices and atrocities committed by the Mughals.
Babat was, to him, a demon devoid of all kingly virtues. Not
unoften did he lament over his father Rana Sanga's defeat at
Kanwaha. Treachery, he believed, proved to be the decisive factor
in that battle. Likewise, he criticized Akbar, and occasionally
described him as a Satan in the garb of man. The nine-hour rule
of the sword in Chitor was, according to him, a reflection of the
Emperor's bigotry and ruthlessness.
When the Rana lay dying in a hut bereft of all worldly comforts,
he rose to what may be called his finest hour. He spoke in a low
voice about the traditions and glory of Mewar, and asked his com-
panions again and again to leave nothing undone to safeguard the
integrity of the kingdom. "The responsibility on your shoulders
is heavy. But I have no doubt that as the sons of Mewar you will
discharge it with courage and faith. Farewell! The great Lord will
help you to brave with resolution the perils that lie ahead, Jai
Eklinga!"
The end came shortly afterwards. The body was consigned to the
fire just as the sun slid down the nearby hills. As night descended,
the gloom in the camp deepened. The nobles realized that a super-
human effort would be required to be made if Mewar was to shake
off the Mughal yoke. The 27-year rule of Uday Singh had been
a sad story of poor deeds and poorer leadership.
The Governor of Chitor, Asaf Khan, relayed to Agra the news
of Uday Singh's death. Akbar expressed regret at not having been
able to capture him. In the Rana's death, he read the failure of a
mission, an abject surrender to the hills and jungles in which the
deceased played hide and seek with the imperial forces for four
long years. Akbar realized for the first time the difficulty of subju-
gating Mewar completely. Little did he know at this time that in
Uday Singh's eldest son, Rana Pratap, he was to find an enemy
stong in will-power, strong in purpose, antfstill stronger in patrio-
tism. Pratap in due course deflated the Mughal claim of invin-
cibility, and won for himself a place of everlasting honour in Raj-
put history. Had Uday Singh's dying wish to pass the throne to
his second son Jag Mai been honoured by the chiefs, the history
of Mewar, as that of the whole of Rajasthan, would undoubtedly
have taken a different course.
Jag Mai's mother was the most favoured of Uday Singh's twenty-